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are too important for the conduct of life, for us to be so rash as to 
abolish it. 

I only wished to show in these few pages the flaw in certain 
demonstrations, and if I were called upon to give a concise formula, 
expressing my exact thought, I would say that God is the logical 
expression of the universe — "the moral law of nature," writes Dr. 
Carus, and let us not aspire to greater enlightenment. 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris, France. 



HUME VERSUS KANT. 

To the Editor of The Monist. 

In comment on some expositions in your Primer of Philosophy 
I wish to contribute the following observations on Kant's relation 
to Hume. 

In answer to the question "Is Hume a skeptic?" I would de- 
cidedly say : No ! 

In order to justify my position it may be well to define the 
word skepticism. 

Skepticism is the result of the dogmatical use of reason, with- 
out careful criticism (Kant). 

Skepticism is that view according to which man can have only 
uncertain opinions, but no exact knowledge (Hume). 

Skepticism is the result of reason throwing its light upon itself, 
thereby unweaving at night what it wove in the day, analogous to 
Penelope's texture (Rev. Rickaby). This last definition speaks for 
itself. 

Radical skepticism flatly denies the fact that we can have a 
criterion of truth, yet the fundamental problem of all knowledge 
is this: Can we have such criteria? Indeed, if by constant truth 
is understood a judgment which has been for all time and will for 
ever remain recognized as valid, there is no truth. For every con- 
stant truth which has been heralded as such since the dawn of 
thought, has found many to deny it with abundant proof. But if 
there is no unconditional truth, we must assume as truth that which 
appears as such at this very moment, since the next moment may 
disprove it. 

On the other hand, if we deny the objective measure of value 
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(criterion) of truth, science is no more. In its stead there will be 
nothing but opinion, no more definite direction of will, but arbitrari- 
ness (Willkiihr) and fitful humor. 

This fitly leads us to consider the relativity of knowledge. 
Where the radical and dogmatic skeptic is at error, is in his pro- 
fession to have strictly proved his conclusions, and to hold it posi- 
tively as a valid inference. Now this conclusion is either proved 
or not. If it is not proved, he has failed in his main object ; if it is 
proved, then the many facts and principles which went to build up 
the proof, are thereby declared invalid; for they imply a large 
mass of human certitudes. His premises appeal to observed facts, 
which, however, he declares suspicious. "The modern theory of 
the relativity of all human knowledge," says Rev. Clarke in his 
Logic, "leads to philosophical skepticism; if all knowledge is rela- 
tive, absolute truth disappears from the face of the earth." 

In answer to Rev. Clarke, I quote Dr. Carus: "It is this very 
relativity of knowledge, so often impugned, that allows an indirect, 
yet most reliable, apprehension, where direct observation is impos- 
sible." I refer the reader also to Dr. Karl Pearson's Grammar of 
Science. 

As a matter of fact, the final result of radical skepticism is 
disintegration and dissolution; since it applies but one measure, 
namely: the ever changing "I," this ego-centric view-point is a 
psychological atomism. Applied to knowledge it is solipsism. In 
action its formula is nothing but "I." Anarchism is its result in 
practical politics. In metaphysics it is mechanico-atomistic natural- 
ism and its all-embracing term is nihilism. 

Take a grain of wheat, follow its evolution, study the labor 
required to form it into bread, and it will become evident how much 
we are dependent on and related to our fellow-beings. "All human 
life would perish, if the skeptic principle were to reign supreme," 
says Hume in his Enquiry. 

In practice there is no nihilist, in theory only do we meet that 
fiction of an abnormal brain. The moment the nihilist would put 
into practice his principles he would destroy his own existence. All 
beings from the moner to man are related to each other and to the 
universe. We cannot think of existence without relations, hence it 
is the greatest error of the individualists, thac any living being 
stands for itself "alone one," that it is "an only one." As the atom 
in energetics so the isolated individual is a fiction. 

Haeckel's Philogeny furnishes a proof. The life of the entire 
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chain of our ancestors and our progeny, in which we are but a 
link, and which surprises us at times with costly gifts, or loads our 
ship of life with fatal burdens, is the germ to which we owe our 
existence. We are the abbreviated race-history of our ancestry. The 
denial of this fact is insanity, for "nature is stronger than a prin- 
ciple" (Hume). 

Nature rules by the punishment of destruction, of psycholog- 
ical degeneration and social discord, which is harmful to self- 
preservation, and still more so to the preservation of the species. 
Here we have criteria of truth, if not theoretically recognized yet 
practically operative and not to be disregarded. This condemnation 
of radical skepticism does not indeed include the skeptic attitude of 
mind which is so wholesome for science and true progress. 

Now, since for practical purposes we are obliged to accept 
criteria veritatis, we have several ways by which it can be done. 
First, we may follow Plato and Spinoza whose principle was con- 
ception. By trusting in human understanding we are required to 
understand clearly and distinctly {dare et distincte percipere). The 
law here is this: Everything is a truth which does not contain a 
contradiction. Secondly, we may choose revelation as the irrational- 
ists and philosophers of faith (the religions of revelation and their 
defenders, St. Augustine, Luther, etc.). The requirement is to be- 
lieve in the revealed word of Sinai, Bethlehem or Mecca. Thirdly, 
we may accept experience as the empiricists (Protagoras, Epicurus, 
Stoa, scholastic nominalism, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke and their fol- 
lowing). Here is taken for granted only what man experiences 
by or through his five senses. 

Experience, or rather the conclusions drawn from the solution 
of the problem of experience, is seemingly the cause of the diver- 
gence between Kant and Hume. Experience, as Dr. Carus points 
out in his Primer of Philosophy, is an ambiguous term in Kant's 
terminology and may lead to confusion. 

Kant seems to have misunderstood Hume, owing probably to 
the fact that Kant did not understand English. The translation of 
the Treatise by Jakob in 1790, came to his hand after the three 
critiques had been completed, and he had only seen the Enquiry 
prior to that. Nevertheless, some of Kant's criticisms of Hume are 
justified, namely, as regards the theoretical foundation of the valid- 
ity of causation, while he believed in the validity of mathematics. 

Impression is Hume's legitimation of truth, while Kant calls 
atsight (Anschauung) without conception blind, and conception 
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without atsight empty. Both views may be reconciled to the fact 
that experience is the determining criterion of truth. The concep- 
tion of experience forms the stumbling block of reconciliation. Yet, 
everything points in Hume's favor and Hume's influence is growing. 
I mention Mach's psychological studies simply as a proof, as also 
Ostwald and Avenarius, all of whom may be called New-Humists; 
likewise Theodor Lipps in his foreword to the translation of the 
Treatise on Human Nature, where between the two (Kant and 
Hume) he apparently prefers Hume. That Hume was the first 
to found a biological theory of knowledge has been recognized by 
Alois Riehl, and also Windelband gives him the same credit in his 
History of Modern Philosophy. 

If skepticism is limited to the consideration of metaphysics 
or means a denial of metaphysics, Kant can have no reason to 
criticise Hume, for in his Prolegomena, and in the last part of his 
Critique of Pure Reason, he also denied metaphysics. Hume is no 
skeptic in mathematics for which he accepts the view-point of 
rationalism. As far as the realm of perception is concerned we 
could almost call him a sensualist so strongly does he affirm per- 
ception. I rather class Hume as a relativist or positivist, like Comte 
and Mill. Hume's criterion could not satisfy the logician Kant, but 
did he himself find one more stable? However, both accept ex- 
perience as the bottom rock of subjective certitude. Kant, the 
logician, naturally attempts the solution from the logical side, for 
which reason we see most logicians follow him to-day. The psy- 
chological side is Hume's contention, hence we find the psycholo- 
gists and phenomenalists to a great extent among his folllowers. 
The causal theories in this controversy stand in the same relation 
that realism does to nominalism, if scholastic language be permitted. 
The problem does not lie in experience proper, but rather in the 
conclusions reached. The question of this divergency has received 
another solution by J. Mirkin from the mathematical side in his 
Dissertation, 1902, which may be compared with Dr. Carus' expo- 
sition of the Problem of Experience, in his Primer of Philosophy. 
It is true as Dr. Carus states that Kant's misunderstanding may 
have been due to Hume's wrong conception of cause. 

Hume's three principles of association of thought (similarity, 
identity, etc.) are, in my opinion equal to Kant's synthetic judgments 
a priori. That there are psychological truths, establishing a coercion 
at sight, is Hume's claim, and that there are logical truths which in- 
clude a coercion of thought ; these claims are perhaps more valuable 
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than Kant's schematization, which has been shattered by Adikes. 
Even his student Schopenhauer may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. The logical truths of Hume embrace the Kantian categories 
according to Mirkin. 

Kant's criticism never holds good when it relates to the view 
Hume held on mathematics. Kant criticised the Enquiry, not the 
Treatise, as is proved by two passages in the latter. Here Hume 
himself states that the deduced propositions of mathematics can 
be obtained by sense observation, i. e., in Kant's language, they are 
synthetical. Hume has grasped the problem of knowledge much 
better than Kant by his careful distinction of conceptual (mathe- 
matical) knowledge and the knowledge of facts. (Leibnitz' veri- 
tates aeternae et veritates de factu.) Kant in this regard turns 
against himself. The conception of substance has been more com- 
pletely destroyed by Kant's predecessors than by himself. Again: 
"Nor can there remain any suspicion that this science is uncertain 
and chimerical; unless we should entertain such a skepticism as 
is entirely subversive of all speculation, and even action. To throw 
up all at once all the pretensions of this kind may justly be deemed 
more rash, precipitate, and dogmatical than even the boldest and 
most affirmative philosophy" (Enquiry). What does that mean, 
skepticism or criticism? And again: "Mathematics is justified be- 
cause its synthetical judgments a priori are established in the pure 
atsights of space and time. Is there such a thing for metaphysics? 
No. Hence it is unfounded" (Kant). 

Hume in his Treatise says: "The conception of existence does 
not differ from the conception of a thing." 

Kant's assertion in the Prolegomena and the second edition of 
his Critique of Pure Reason, that "Hume cut off from the field of 
knowledge pure mathematics," falls flat if one reads the Treatise. 
Part 4 of the Enquiry led Kant to this error. Kant indeed lets the 
understanding give rise to the synthesis, instead of Hume's imagi- 
native faculty. It is further true, that wherever Hume places be- 
lief in the external world or in the validity of the categories forming 
it, Kant speaks of necessary a priori present functions of the under- 
standing, which condition experience, or rather first make it possible. 

Humists call experience complexes of sense-impressions which 

by means of general habit involve a psychological coercion etc 

the product of an imaginative faculty is an instinct, which manifests 
itself in the belief of the external world. The instinct and belief 
are sufficient for Hume. Kant calls that skepsis. Such criteria 
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are too effeminate. Although Kant accepts the productive, imagi- 
native faculty also, its function of unification of "synthesis" returns 
in Kant's transcendental unity of apperception, the silently accom- 
panying "I" in thought, which accompanies all our notions in a latent 
state. 

Forms of atsight (space and time) and forms of thought (cat- 
egories) take the place of imaginative faculty and belief. The di- 
vergency, it seems to me, is a question of temperament and conse- 
quence. Hume traveled a great deal, lived in France and came in 
contact with practical life almost daily, while Kant buried himself 
in his books, excepting only his walk to the university or his prome- 
nade with Lampe on the "Philosophen-Steg." He was like a 
wound-up clock, and Heine says of him that people used to set their 
watches according to his movements. 

Kant looks on the problem of experience from a logical side, 
Hume from the psychological. Kant is a realist of conception and 
his sense of order comes in conflict with the relativist or nominalist. 
Experience is the product of thought in the Anschauung. A judg- 
ment must precede the impression before it becomes experience, it 
is the conditio sine qua non. Experience follows understanding. 
Hume says experience follows the faculty of imagination. But such 
an assertion would attribute the function of synthesis to the imagi- 
nation, while the understanding has this function according to Kant. 
The form, in regard to the function which realizes it, is the act of 
the union of matter ; by its means the isolated states of the parts are 
overcome. That which is individual in the impression is connected 
in our consciousness. In this connection I mention Lewes, On 
Sense Verification. 

The real problem is this : How does the untiy of sensation arise 
from the plurality of impressions ? The best answer that I can find 
is given by Dr. Cams in his books The Soul of Man, Whence and 
Whither? and The Religion of Science. Hume says that it is the 
product of habit ; Spencer, that it is inherited (biological) ; Kant, 
that it is a creation of the understanding. The pre-existence of 
conceptions, I think, we may discard, for how could the anthropoids 
have these forms of atsight or the categories? 

As is seen, Hume's synthesis is formed by imagination and 
faith, and Kant's by sensuousness and understanding. The causal 
problem was correctly put by Hume, Kant admits, for logically no 
one can expect that if I say one, two necessarily is to follow. Hume 
explained this biologically, Spencer led those postulates of Hume 
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to a consequent conclusion. Hume did not recognize that causes 
are successive stages of a routine experience, that necessitity belongs 
to the world of conception, not to that of perception. 

Hume chose the biological and only correct point of view, 
whence, however, Kant again departed. Kant knew and applied 
this view-point in his Theory and History of the Heavens, but in 
regard to the inner cosmos, the laws of the development of human 
consciousness, he was wrong. 

The mere sense-impression is as little to Hume as experience 
is to Kant. Experience is the synthesis of the manifold impressions 
with the unity of an act of consciousness. But whence this syn- 
thesis, this function? 

Hume as well as Kant answers, from two sources. But the 
former traces it from psychology; the habit which generalizes the 
uniform process of the life of nature, the belief in the correctness 
of our own psychological instincts : and from a logical source ; the 
relational conceptions (identity etc.) and the category of relations. 
While Kant derives it from sense-perception and understanding 
which in their deepest root may be identical. 

I might ask Kant, where does the parting wall lie between man 
and animal, and when begin these a priori atsights, and the forms of 
thought, our birth-dress, in their souls which to him seem to be like 
creatio ex nihilo? Darwin and Spencer show that they developed. 
The psychology of Hume went deeper than Kant's, hence Hume 
comes closer to the results of present researches than Kant does. 
Hume gave the incentive to Stallo, Clifford, Mach and Ostwald. 
"Logical truths relating to the proposition of identity are irrefutable," 
says Hume, and he is apparently right. Mathematico-analytical 
laws are unconditioned and their contraries are unthinkable, while 
empirico-natural laws (gravity, conservation of energy, etc.) are 
valid under restrictions only. 

The mathematical laws are apodictic, the physical laws are only 
assertory. The discovery of the different rays, radium etc., cannot 
be reconciled with atomic and ether theories, and science dropped 
the law but not the fact; therefore Hume is right. Ergo: Every 
natural law is valid, because it is based upon causality, hence we 
rely on experience, until it is reversed by new facts. The fact of 
experience is the criterion of truth, not the conception, not revela- 
tion. Thus it is seen that Hume is right. Kant, the rationalist, 
stuck to the pre-existence of conceptions, but how are we to recon- 
cile his idea with the researches in biology and psychology ? Hume 
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finds an explanation for Kant's ready-made functions. The sym- 
bols of mathematics and their values are human inventions, crea- 
tions, and their conclusions cannot be canceled by any new facts. 
But the universe is not made of such numbers, angles etc., hence our 
logical truths (our creations) are incontestable. In this regard 
Helmholtz adheres to Kant while the New-Humists follow Hume. 
It is Hume who said: "Logical truths based on the principle of 
identity are irrefragable. No experience can add to or detract from 
these facts." 

What are our analytical judgments? Nothing but those ideas 
which have been previously combined by synthesis and can be 
evolved from the combination. This means that they are ours by 
ancestral inheritance which is discovered as soon as we open the 
safe of logic. As long as we deal with logico-mathematical truths 
like Euclid's theorems our generalizing judgments remain valid. 

William Meyer. 
West Hoboken, N. J. 



THEORY OF LIMITS. 

In The Monist of July, 1905, in an article entitled "A 
Circular Polygon," Mr. Baker states that "the subject of limits 
as taught in elementary text-books is very crude and fogged with 
lack of perspective." 

To this statement careful students will doubtless agree, but they 
will not likely accept all other conclusions expressed in the article. 

If, as a variable assumes successive values according to a given 
law, it can be made to differ from a constant by as little as we please, 
but cannot be made equal to it, the constant is called the limit of 
the variable. 

Of course, if the law of formation of the successive terms is 
altered, the limit may be altered, or may no longer exist. Thus in 
the examples given, in one case the horse gets out of the stable 
and in another case he does not. 

But even this definition of a limit assumes that the constant 
has an existence independent of the variable. In many cases the 
limit is tacitly postulated and properties assigned by analogy. I 
believe this is a very common fallacy in current proofs concerning 
limits. Writers considering only variables having rational limits 



